James Fenlmore Cooper

that of a free existence in the woods but a more comfortable
one. Miles lives out the adventurous life at sea that Cooper
only began, and retains Cooper's dearest privileges: he mar-
ries a charming woman who reminds Cooper's biographers
of his wife Susan, and he turns everything that happens to
him into an occasion to lecture his countrymen on their
faults.

Miles's excuse for interrupting himself is that he is a gos-
siping old man, but all that he can gossip about is the present
state of American civilization. When his ship is being boarded
and members of the crew are being unjustly impressed by
the English in the Napoleonic Wars, the story must stop
in the midst of its tension for a disquisition on the right of
search on the high seas, in which Miles supports England's
current claim to board American ships off Africa in an effort
to suppress the piratical slave trade. When his sister is dying
and the heavy-hearted Miles is coming down to breakfast,
he must pause to denounce "the venerable American custom
of swallowing a meal as soon as out of bed," and the bad
meals themselves, the pork fried in grease that pervades half
the other dishes, the vegetables cooked without any art, the
meat done to rags, a subject of the highest importance for
"a national character may be formed in the kitchen." At his
sister's deathbed he ridicules the belief that liturgy impairs
the fervor of prayer. After she dies he comments on the
"indecent haste in disposing of the dead," At her funeral
he has a new outburst against dissenters and their "semi-
conversational addresses to die Almighty over a grave."

As the story nears its climax and the adventure grows
more desperate and Cooper more daring, Miles with Pea-
cockian extravagance boasts that when his life was in danger
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